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Observer Bating scales 



Observer Bating Scales are a aeans of recording 
observed teaching behavior on nine disensions: varathf enthasiasa* 
clarity, variety, individaalization, feedback, cognitive deaand, 
freedoa, and on-task activity. The trained observer rates the 
behavior on a scale froa one to six representing points along a 
continuaa. The positions are defined by accMpanying stateaents to 
assist the rater in assigning an appropriate rating. A relatively 
high degree of construct validity is purported. Beliability 
coefficients vere coapnted by nine (^servers rating foar teachers 
independently on all nine diaensions. Beliability ranged froa a high 
of .95 (varath) to a low .79 (freedoa). saaples of the teaching 
behavior of the four teachers have been filaed to aocoapany this 
aanaal and are available throagh Pordne Edocational Besearch Center. 
Also included in this aanaal is inforaation on training observers and 
scoring rationale for use vith the 16 an sonnd-color training filas. 
(Aothor/BC) 
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The Observer Rating Scales are designed as a tool for research on iastruceiocial 
processes. BxpliciC descriptions of teaching i^roeesses, replicable from one 
ohsenrar to another, are an essential step in systeoatic studies of instruction. 
Tl» (^server Rating Scales are offered as a first forsulatioa of scales in which 
the dioensioos have eoerged directly from the research literature (Rosenshine, 
19737 . The developaent of tha (^server Rating Scales is described in IfeOaniel 

fii* (1973). It is anticipated that mibseqoent users will evolve refinements, 
revisions, and expansions. 

Saoples of the teaching behavior of four teachers have been f-*.lflM>d to ac-. 
coopaay this «ittual. Iliese sas^les appear on two half-boar 16 rtad-color 
training films, available through the Fterdue Bducational Research C^/.ter. 
Trailing in tte use of the (Server Rating Scales should include ^<>viag the 
filmed teaching behavior, ratii^ the teaching saa^les on each scale, and eooipariag 
these ratings with the scoring and rationale provided in this manual. 
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DBSCRIPIXON OF Tffi SCALES 



the Observer Sating Scales provide an (^servatioo instmoent for reeordli^ 
observed teachii^ behavior on nine dinensions: 

^' Waratth . Ti» extent to tihlch the atn>spfaere of tl^ class is relai^d and 
comfortable; the degree to which the teacher oaintains positive interpersonal 
relati'tnships with pupils. 

2. Entlmsiasia . The enttmsiasa or interest level ei^ressed by the teacher 
and students durii^ class activities. 

^* Clarity . Tl^ clarity of coiBBunication, instructions aad expectations 
conveyed to the students. 

^* Variety . The extent to «diich the teacher uses a variety of materials 
and activities. 

9* Individualigat ion . The degree to t^ich the teacher provides students 
with different levels of work that are suited to their particular needs, 
interests and abilities, ai^ the amount of li^ividual assistance provided. 

6. Feedback . The extent of cooatunlcation to the student of information 
about the ade^acy, acceptability, completeness or correctness of his response. 

^* Cognitive Demand . The level of intellectual activity that the teacher 
expects from the student. 

^* Freedom . The degree to which tt^ teacher provides arrangesents which 
facilitate independence ai^ individual freedom. 

9' Oo-Task Activity . The amount of student activity that is directed 
toward the accoo^lishment of instructional objectives. 

Each dimension is described in a few brief paragraphs. The d»server rates 
the teaching behavior on a scale fr<^ one to six. 1%e six positions represent 
points along a continuum. These positions are defined by eccofqyar^ing statements 
to assist tt» rater in selecting the appropriate point. 

The scales are high infere£u:e scales. The rater must observe 3 wide range 
of l^havic-rs, sense the inq>act on the students, and suesarize the eratjor thrust 
and intent. This task re<^ires a delicate balance between objectivity and the 
intuitive perception of subtle meansings aiKi connotations. For exa^le, warmth 
may be indicated by the nu^r of times a teacher smiles and praises his students, 
Iwt it also includes less tai^ible qt^lities of e^athy which emst enter into 
tte observer's rating. Appropriate ratings depend on attention to the teacher's 
behavior and a sensitive monitoring of both tl^ pupils' and observers' ova 
raaposafis. 
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Validity 



The CHsserver Rating Scales have a relatively high degree of construct 
validity. Bach construct (waristh, entbusiaso, etc.) is described so as to 
aloiiBise a^lgulty. The constructs are further specified by pr<^idii% definitions 
of the behaviors that lie at various points along the contlnuun. ^ describing 
these behaviors, the possibility of projecting subjective Interpretations into 
the dinensions has been olnloiEed. 



RellabilitY 

Eellabllity coefficients were computed on ratings of the teaching l^havlor 
that appear la the trainii^ films. Each of the four teacl^rs uas rated independent- 
ly by nine observers on all nitm dloensions. The observers VNtre staff oeediers 

had participated in the develo{KBent ai^ exploratory use of the scales. 
Reliability coefficients were computed using analysis of variance proce&res 
(fllner, 1971, pp. 283-9) for an ii^ex of reliability anong aultlple Judges. 
These reliability coefficients are as follows: tmrttth, .95; enthttslaso, .83; 
clarity, .87; variety, .93; ittdlviduallsatlon, .91; feedback, .94; cognltli^ 
demnd, .82; freedoo, .79; and on-task activity, .93. 
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Uarnth 



This diflseiision refers to the extent to which the atoosphere of the clstts 
is relaxed and coafortable or tense and uncos^ortable. It also encwqpasses 
the degree to which the teacher saintains positive interpersonal relationships 
with pupils. 

A classrooe that is %m.w is ot» in which the teacher is positive to 
the students, deoonst rating friendly ind warm behavior* The children show 
signs of feeling secure ai^ appear to like or enjoy tb& classrooa experience. 
There is an atoosphere of acceptance of students. This teacher deewnstrates 
sensitivity to students. The teacher is sensitive to the private lives of 
his students, and concerted about the personal and social growth of each 
student. Students are praised ao)A reasoning is used rather than punishoent. 
The teacher smiles and uses physical contact aiMl iwmor in a positive way. 

A classroom that is cold is on& in which the teacher is demeaning to 
students. The teacher is critical and stern. The atmosphere is one of 
apparent insensitivity to students. This teacher seems to thiidc of students 
as "things** or ''objects" to be dealt with. Verbal or physical punishments 
are given for misbehavior. Sarcastic tnimor may be used to degrade or ridicule. 
There may be some differential treatment of students. Students exhibit fAel- 
It^s of insecurity and tension. 



Rate this classroom un a warmth continuum. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

cold wans 

1. A cold teacher treats students in a reject li^ way. This teacher rejects 
not only ui^esirable behavior, but the students as well. Ey using 
i^gative words and a harsh tone of voice when correctii^ students, 

a cold teacher leaves titudeni;s feeling "bad" or guilty. His s^ech 
is commaiKling or scoidit^. Sarcab^ may 1^ used to ridicule or tegrade 
students. If he touches students, it is for disciplinary purposes. 
This teacher has an angry or cross disposition and a frowali^ appearaitfe. 

2. This teacher is formal and distant in his relationships with students. 
Be is insensitive to students* feelings. Students do not approach 
him with tb&ix problems. This teacl^r is lesson-centered to the 
extent that getting the done takes priority over respowling to 
students in a tactful or considerate way. 

3« This teacher is not always aware of students' feelings or may ignore 
them. While the teacher tries to temper tfm tone of his corrections, 
ti^ child still senses the negative overtones. 
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4. This teacher ts business like and intent on gettii^ the accdeoic job 
done. Re tries to be friendly and is interested in his students. If 
this teacher disapproves of student behavior, he is tactful and 
understanding when correcting students. In general, he uses note 
praise than criticism. 

5. This teacher is sensitive to students* feelli^s. He uses positive 
«fords when correcting students, leaving the students feeling secure 
even when corrected. This teacher is helpful and supportive. 
Students approach him with their problems. He fre<iuently praises 
and compliments. 

6. A warm teacher treats all students in an accepting way. He responds 
to each student as a person. When a student's behavior is undesirable, 
this teacher remains accepting of the student but recheni^ls the 
behavior or suggests an alternate behavior in a positive way. Be 
uses positive words and his toi» of voice is gentle. He feels free 

to touch students In a guiding and encouraging laanner. This teacher 
has a pleasant disposition and a smiling appearance. 
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Enthusiasm 



This dlnenslon refers to the enthusiasm or interest level expressed 
hy the teacher and students caring class activities. 

^® enthusiastic teacher convt 's a great sense of coos&ltaentt 
ei^itement, and Involveoent in the suoject matter. Th<; students seem 
responsive acd appear to enjoy the <- . ty. The teacher seems to 
expect students to do their best. Tiw teacher's tone of voice varies. 

The dull teacher does not appear iatertjstei in the subject matter. 
The students seem nonresponsive and do M>t appear to be involved in the 
activity. Th6 teacher doesn't seem to care «^th«sr or ant students do 
tneir b-.-st. 



Hate this class on an aatlmslasm contlimun. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

f^ll enthusiastic 



1. This teacher does not seem to care about lAat he is teaching. He 
is both apathetic and boring. His voice is generally monotonic. 
This teacher usually remains stationary in the classrocm. Be uses 
few gestures and has little eye contact with the students. Most 
students direct their attention elsewhere. 

2. This teacher is dry; he sticks strictly to the facts. His attention 
is focused principally on the black lH>ard or the materials rather 
than on the students. This teacher uses little voice modulation or 
eye contact. 

3. This teacher is poised and controlled. He wants his students to learn 
but his presentation* lucUa sparkle. Most students pay attention but 
they are act inspired. 

4. This tcnchcr is interesting and confident. He rieuionstrates an 
earnest desire for his students to grasp the material. His 
presentation is attractive and o»st students appear eager to answer 
questions posad by the teacher. 

5. This teacher is stiowlating. He uses expressiveness and variety in 
tone of voice and eye contact. He im:ludes facts or ideas which 
stimulate interest. Students are willing to do a»re than just 
answer the teacher's questions. Students offer their opinions to 
add to the ideas of the teacher. There Is taich interaction beti^en 
the teacher and students. 



This teacher is a dynamic showman. He draiaaeizes tb& lesson and 
captures the atceatlon of students by facial expression, gestures and 
voice ntodulation. There is constant and continual teacher- student 
interaction and student -student interaction. There is never a dull 
moment. The students ore in the middle of the action. The activity 
in the classroom is lively and it is obvious that both the teacher and 
students are enjoyii^ the lesson. 



CUriCy 



This diixiensioA refers to the clarity of co«aioication, instructions 
and ex{>ectations conveyed to the students. 

The teacher \Aio is clear stat' tr or iaqplics goals and objectives of 
lessons in such a way that students can understand them. The teact^r's 
vocabulary j^s c'^ppropriate. Hie stu : t. know what they are supposed to 
do and why. Students can follow the teacher's explanations, iksple 
exdo^^es are offered, relating new in£'^«:akition to past cxperiec^es. 
Instruct iOits arU explanations are cofopleted. Presentations and activities 
are well organised. Students can carry projects to coQ4>letion without 
confusion. 

The tcacnwr who is v a g u e or who demonstrates a lack of clarity rarely 
states the goals or objectives of a lesson. If he does, the students do 
not understand what they are to do an4 ii^y they are doing it. Lessons and 
activities are not well orgcuiieed and students rarely cooiplete tasks without 
cor.fusion. Students ask questions that suggest confusion or lack of 
us^erstanding of something that was discussed or directions that have been 
given. 



Rate this teacher on a clarity continuum. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

vague " clear 



1. This teacher presents material in a vague and disorganised way. He 
talks in gei^ralities and laay use words tluit students do not coffipre* 
hend. tie rarely gives examples and seldcid coQq)letes instructions 

or explanations. Students show a low degree of understanding and 
exhibit fifiuch confusion. 

2. This teacher has difficulty in getting his point across. He gives 

few or poor exaoqples and may use %^rds that students do not coioprehend* 
Kany students do not seem to uncterstand and there is considerable 
evidence of confusion. Students cmist turn to one another fot help. 

3. This teacher my need to repeat his directions or explain his point 
again* He is aware of student difficulty and tries to clarify what he 
has said by repeating the original explanation. This n^thod does 

not always provide an adequate ansi^r to students* questions. There 
is Bom& evidence of doubt and uncertainty. 

4. This teacher's instructions are mostly clear. He tries hard to get his 
point across « When students ask questions he usually provides an 
adequate answer by presenting alternative explanations or by usii^ a 
different choice of %wrds. Students seem satisfied. Ihere is more 
evidence of understanding than ui^ertainty. 
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5. This teacher coo^s across as clear and organised. Although his 
language level is appropriate for most of the class. It may be 
inappropriate for a few of the students. He provides a sufficient 
nua&er uf good examples and usually completes instructions and 
explanations. There is little evidence of uncertainty. 

6. This teacher presents material in an explicit, logical and organized 
manner. He uses an appropriate language level. Ife illustrates 
generalities with ample specific examples and carries all instructions 
and explanations through to completion. He makes s';ro that all of 
the students understand. 
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Variety 



This dimension refers to the extent to iriileh tY» teacher uses a variety 
of materials and activities* 

The teacher with yariety uses mas^ activities and a variety of 
materials within the lesson. A va^^xcty of activities could Include reading 
orally, listening to a story, watc - is«viet and dlscusslf^. A variety 
of materials could include flashcarw;. pictures^ movies^ TV, records, 
tsa^aeines, puzzles, blocks, displays, ?. seers, in addition to the traditional 
classroom materials (blackboard, textbooks, and workbooks). These materials 
may either be used by the teacher In instruction or may be available for 
usa by students during the lesson. 

The teacher who lacks variety uses few materials within the lesson. 
Children work on the same task for most of tb& lesson. The teacher *s 
approach sii«am8 to be rigid and predictable. 



Rate this teacher on a variety continuum. 

1 2 3 4 S 6 

lack of variety variety 



1. This teacher relies exclusively on textbooks or workbooks. The class 
schedule Is routine and predictable. Children wxk on tte same task 
for the duration of the lesson. The teacher does not vary his approach 
to meet unexpected situations. 

2. In addition to text and workbooks, this teacher uses worksheets, 
blackboard, charts and flashcards. Children complete written work 
or recite for the teacher. 

3. This teacher uses text enter ial, worksheets, charts, maps, flashcards. 
Recitation is supplemented with discussion, instructioiml games, or 
other activities t^lch enrich the usual *'<^estion-Qnswer'^ format. 

4. This teacher makes use of specially selected supplementary books, 
cOf»nercial kits, film strips, Q»vles, games. Children's activities 
are built on these materials and may ii^lude student^student 
interaction as i^ll as student-teacher interaction. 

5. Materials in use go beyond coam^rcially prepared ins true tloiuil aids. 
Instruction may be built around field trip materials, special displays, 
exhibits, class activities or experiments. Pupils may be planning, 
observing, describing, exploring, experimenting, playing, actli^, 
discussing or writing* 



This teacher uses n wido variety of activities and a dlversifty of 
materials during the lesson. He brings unique materials into the 
classroom and makes ingenious use of the physical resources available 
to him. The children work on many different activities and have 
access to an abundance of materials and equipment. The class schedule 
is flexible and adaptable. 
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Individual Izat ion 



This dit&ension refers to the degree to which the teacher provides 
students with different levels of irark that are suited to their particular 
needr» interests^ &nd abilitiec^ aud to the amount of individual assistance 
provided . 

The teacher vhcse classroom i;. ' ^: 'v idua li zed shows an amreness of 
individual dltferencos. He makes d.iferiant plans for different ability 
levels. Thif^ teacher makes use of special talents and Interests of students 
in planning activities. Ditferent students or groups of students are 
working on different assignments* 

The teacher whose classroom is not iadividaaliaed uses tt^ entire 
class or large groups as the ^-vimary instructional unit. He displays little 
Awareress of individual abilities or interests. All students generally 
vork on tha same ar Ignn^nt for the same period of tio^. Ifo provisions 
arc cnadu for students at different ability levels. Many students 
experience stress due to time pressure. 



Rate the instruction in this classrcHMn on an Individualization continuum. 



1 2 3 4 3 6 

not individualised individualised 



1. All students use the same materials and work on identical assignments. 
Time allowed to complete assignments is the same for everyone. 

2. All students use the san^ materials and w>xk on identical assignments, 
but some individual assistance is available and time requirements 

are somewhat flexible. 

3. Pupils are grouped according to ability level. The same materials 
are used by all groups » but each group works at a different pace. 
One group may be far ahead of another. 

4. Pupils are grouped according to ability level, but each group receives 
different assignments and materials based on the needs of tt» group. 
The pare varies between groups. 

5. Pupils are grouped according to ability level* Groups work with 
different materials and individuals within groups receive supplementary 
enrich£x:nt or remedial materials as needed. 

6. Each student works at his own pace on an individual assignment designed 
to meet the needs of each individual student. Individual assistance is 
available to aid a student in accoa^lishing his assignment. 
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Feedback 



This dimension refers to the extent of cottBunication to the student of 
inforsatlon about the adequacy, acceptability, coop lateness, or c rrectness 
of his response. 

Effective feedback indicates tc the student the specific characteristics 
of the rosponsa chat make it adequate nadequate, correct or Incorr'ict. 

luoffcr.t ivj feedba ck does not previa^ r.h? student with specific 
Information about his -response and therefore has little or no effect on 
ioprovit^g perforcance. Fcedbpck Is ineffective if it is very general. 

Inccnsiscent c** uncleftr. 




Rnte this taicher on a feedback cootinuu 

12 3456 
- ^4 effective 
ineffective feedback 
feedback teeaoacn 

1. This teacher does not frequently respond to his pupils' written or 
oral work. He taay keep a record of pupil performance for term grading 
purposes, but such information Is rarely coooajnlcated to the student. 

2. This teacher responds to pupils' written and oral work with a general 
response, fiuch as "B," "O.K.," or "Good" without going Into detail 
about what Is good or bad about It, 

3. This teacher gives a general response, with some specific cotaaents 
about the overall quality of the work. 

4. This teacher lets pupils know irtilch responses or answers are right or 
wrong without lndicatls« what Is right or wrong about them. 

5. This tcachar lets pupils know which answers are right or wrong and 
cries to be as specific as possible, pointing out those parts that are 
well done and those parts that need Improving. 

6. This tfcacher uses materials or methods which provide the pupil with a 
constant step by step check on wh*3ther each answer Is right or wroi^. 
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Cognicive Demaad 

This dimension refers to Che level of intellectual activity that the 
teacl^r expects from the student* 

The teacher who makes a Iqy cc ^ li tiye demand asks students to rememt^er, 
recall or recognize facts or ideas. Th^ student is expected to store 
certain inf orti'^tion in his taint} and . ^^^ar it later. 

The teacher who makes a high coanl" i.ve demand aak9 students to 
understand y comprehend^ soive problems t or evaluate. 

The rating for cognitive deouind should Indicate the highest level of 
intellectual activity that the teacher eu^hasizes. 



Rate this teachoi on a cognitive demand continuum. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

low cognitive demand high cognitive demand 



1. Knowledge: The teacher ecophasises coverage and retention of material- 
Students are expected to recall specific bits and pieces of information^ 
events y actions, or materials previously discussed or read. 

2. CoR^re hens ion: The teacher asks students to explain or sunsnariase 
informotion in their own words rather than recalling the w^rds of the 
text. The students are not expected to relate the information to 
other material or understand its fullest it^lications. 

3. Application: The teacher expects students to transfer information^ 
concepts or rules by applyic^ them to specific problems and situations. 

4. Analysis: The teacher expects students to identify separate parts of 
complex ideas and to relate them to other material. The intent is to 
clarify information aiui to indicate how the ideas are organized « 

5. Synthesis: The teacher expects students to combine and integrate 
information to form new ideas or new ways of underctanding old informa- 
tion. The student is ei^ourgaed to manipulate materials and pieces of 
information to develop new arranged^ nts on his own« 

6« Evaluation: The teacher encourages students to make judgn^nts of 
material and Information through a process which requires students 
to ^igh values and alternatives. 
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Prcado* 



This diaensioci refers Co Che degree Co nhich Che ceeeher provides 
arrengeaenCs which faeillceCe Indepeodeoee and Individual freedon. 

A classroom tLaC is open provHes an aCcaosphere In %ihlch studenCs can 
siove abottC freely and locerMC freely. Few Ceacher-diccated rescralncs are 
placed OR oruit nt behavior. The atx, *" fs ^Ivcn asxiiaum responslblllCy 
for decidioi^ what and %^ti to sCudy. iCu'V^oCs are given verbal freedon In 
expressing chair opinions and are purmiCtKi tc question or challenge Che 
teacher. 

A rcscrlc rc"! f L<:^ftphere is occ in which Che students are not given 
^iXjf verhra c-* ^Kv; ic il frci*dcni wi;bin the classrooa. The teacher is Che 
one who dctcrain^ij vnitt activici,ai will take place and when* Tte teacher 
9akes nost of chc decisions. Conformity to rules is highly valued. 



Rate this cli" rj-'a on a freedom contimiuA. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

restricted open 



1. In the refitrlcted classroom, student behavior is strictly controlled 
by the t^iaeluir. The students lo<^ Co Che Ceaeher Co dlreoC chelr every 
rove and apy frcquenCly Curn Co the teacher to ask "What should I do 
next?" There are an abundance of dieCaCorial rules. SCtulenCs musC 
ask permission Co perform rmiCine Casks such as goii^ Co Che resCroom, 
sharpctnlng pencils, geCClng supplies, etc. The scudenc is noc allowsd 
to express his own opinions aor to question Che Ceaeher 's polnC of view. 

2. Classroou activiciej a.id decisions are sCrucCured and domlnaCed by Che 
Ceaeher. If students are allowed to make decisions, Chey concern 
matters of minor ic^oriancw to the teacher. Students are not given 
Che opporCunity to diverge from the given assignments, the teacher 
acccpcs only expressions of aCClCudcs compaCible wiCh her own. 
Obedience to rules is cxpecCed. The classroMi appears Co be "in or<ter." 

3. Classrooa acclvlcies are sCrucCured by the teacher, but pupils have 
some verbal freedom of expression and physical freedom of movement. 
thti students may even be seen walking freely about the classroofB, 
talkii^ to each other or to the teacher. The ato^sphere may seem very 
relaxed. However, the teacher is clearly in charge of decision makiog. 

4. The teacher socutimes presents opporcunicles for the studencs Co moke 
major decisicnv' In the academic domain, but the choices are usually limited 
to such things ?s selecting a topic, choosing a story, opting for the 

even or odd problefln, or selectli^ optional problems. The teacher does 
not refrain from taking the lead if there is a lull or lag in student 
response. The decision making roles regarding class rules ami leisure 
time activities are shared between the teacher and the students. 

ERIC 
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5. The students arc consistently offered freedom of choice In the academic 
domain, but the teacher sets definite limits. For exao^le, the content 
area for study may be specified in terms of time spent, but the student 
is allowed to choose what to do from a predetermined list of activities, 
or how long to spend on a given assignment, or the order in which he 
prefers to perform activities. There is limited reference to rules. 
Rather, the eo^hasis is on student awareness of the appropriateness of 
his own behavior. Students are free to express opinions. 

6. In an open classroom, the teacher provides freedom of choice not only 
in tevm of when and how lor^ to study, but also In tero^ of subject 
matter, and method of Inquiry. There are learning centers around the 
room atKl students arc free to OK>ve from one activity to another or to 
create their own learning experiences. There is a noticeable lack of 
specific assignments or direction giving. The teacher functions 
primarily as an Information resource or sounding board* Th^re may be 
considerable cooperation and conversation bet«»en students. Students 
are given incividual responsibility for their l>ehavlor. There is little 
reference to rules. Free expression of ideas prevails and students are 
free to challaage the teacher's ideas. 
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Oil-Task Activity 



This diffieniion refers to thd anount of activity that is directed 
tcnnrd the nccoBq^lishaient of instructional objectives. 

In a cl.i3sroom with high pn-t k activicy « the KCudonts hra actively 
engaged in Ic^^rning activities. S u-^ents appe£r to he a;:coflpllshing 
iistrvctir 1 •! ? . 

l* •■ c!->s&rttor with low nn^c.tpk ^^aV^v. .roar of th*! students are not 
en^ag^^^ la .&r<in«; i.ct5vitics. Thciti art.> irar.y ms>t .r^c» of daydreaming 
a.id/ot dlsrufirivt: behavior and "goof iiig-of f". liaw i9 not effectively 
utili^td rAiid thci'j ii little e<'idcnce of pvcduc*- ivc b4,ha^.'lor. 



Rate this it.^3>r6i«m on an on-t««slc activity/ cor.ti,nt.i!n. 

r 3 4 5 6 

io^ oa-'-.^sl. high on- task 

activity activity 



1. In this ct]assrooD, there is constant aidless activity, disruption, 
rowdircss, and/or "goofing nff." Little if nny t.isk accoaplishottnC 
i' evident, ^ttcopts by ti^ teacher to get students to return to 
Icarni.-ig activities are generally ineffective. 

2. In this clnssrccrj, a considerable degree of inattention is exhibited. 
Host oi th^ -itudents art^ net involved in the r^dslgrtBsent or lesson. 
There s*^ rauch co«SQOtion and chatter* or <;piict behavior su«h as «mndering, 
doixlling or day-dreaming, littlt: of which is related to the task. 

3. Xr. tnxA cia8.«cooui, sotse students are busy working on the lesson, ^t 
tsaisy direct their attention elsewhere. Task related behavior may be 
evident ftt the start of the lesson but attention docs not last and 
restlessness or dny-dreataing results. 

4. In this clf.»^.rooai, many students are i^artlcipating in the learnii^ 
activiti&;s. Some teaftorary off -task behavior any be exhibited by a few 
students, but attention is quickly restor^^id. 

5. In this classroom, a majority of students are t-ngaged in the learning 
activities. There are a few students who arc searching for 
"something to Jo," but the class is work~ori«.'nted most of the time. 

6. Ir thi% uoc'tL -^T's**ntC'd classroora, all students .^rt. engaged in the 
learning .ictiv. -.^t.s. Whether they are working in n group cr 
individually, M£udents are actively involved in the task. A high 
degree of accomplishment is evident. 
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Observer Rating Scale 
Coding Sheet 



School 



Date 



Teacher 



Time in 



Observer 



Grade 



Tine out 



Coa^lete the ratings at the end of the observation period. Circle the 
rating for each dioaension. 



1. ym, 

2. enth. 

3. clr. 

4. var. 

5. ind. 

6. fdbk. 

7. c<^. 

8. fr. 

9. on>tsk. 



2 3 4 5 6 



3 4 5 6 



2 3 4 5 6 



2 3 4 5 6 



2 3 4 5 6 



2 3 4 5 6 



2 3 4 5 6 



2 3 4 5 6 



2 3 4 5 6 
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TSAINZNB OBSERVERS 



Psipg the Scales 

Before beginning actual observations, the observer should thoroughly 
familiarize himself with the scales. During the observation, the observer 
should be consciously alert to factors that permit classification of behavior. 
For exao^le, to rate cognitive demand, the observer must attend to the teacher's 
questions, types of assignments, nature of drills, and other behaviors which 
indicate the cognitive processes required of the student. 

After viewing a saa^le of teaching behavior, the observer stMuld then 
coi^lete his ratings on the coding sheet. Sos^times this process will involve 
narrowing down the tenable ratings to two possible points on the scale and then 
attending more closely to the descriptive sentences to place the teacher at 
one position. At times, an observer may feel that he has not seen enough to 
convince him that aay point on the scale is truly characteristic of that 
teacher. Ir this case, the observer should record his best approximation , 
despite his feelings of uncertainty. 

Occasionally an observer may encounter a teacher who does not seem to fit 
into the descriptive sentences for one of the scales. In such a case, the 
observer should concentrate on the descriptive paragraphs introducing the 
dimension and consider the continuum as a whole, with the midpoint falling 
between 3 and 4. Then the observer should cry to place the teacher on this 
continuum at the appropriate point. In these cases the observer my disregard 
the specific examples associated with the nuad>ered scale positions In order 
to arrive at a rating. 

Pslny the Training Films 

Filmed records of four classrooms are presented on the tralnii^ films. 
The observer should view one slassroom at a time. After viswing, he should 
complete his ratings on the coding sheet. Re should then coi^are his rating 
with the ratings and scoring rationale provided in this manual. 

The beginning observer may feel Insecure about his ratings or feel tluit 
it is impossible to decide upon a rating for certain scales. For training 
purposes, it is recommended that the observer force himself to make a choice 
so that he can compare his reasonl^ with tf^ scoring rationale. 

The limitations of rating filmed teaching behavior must be recrgnieed. 
The film sequences are, at most, 18 minutes long, whereas live observations 
will cover a longer period of time. In addition, the selectivity of the 
camera limits the scope of behavior recorded for observation. A live observer 
concentrating on the teacher is still aware of the amount of random movement, 
small group activity, and task orientation exhibited by students not involved 
in the immediate Instructional group. Actual observations and ratings will 
thus be based on a tmjch more complete picture of the classroom than can be 
obtained through the eye of the camera. In spite of these limitations, the 
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training films do provide opportunities for staking inferences froo observations 
and translating these inferences into ratings. 



Gfininjj) Additional Practice 

Further training may be obtained by using video tapes of teachers in 
settings similar to those in which the actual research data will be collected, 
^pervised practice in actual classroosus will generally be the fiiml step in 
the developtnent of fully trained observers. 

Experience has suggested that classroom observations will go snoothly if 
a few sinple courtesies are observed. Permission and schedulii^ sl^mld be 
arranged through scNiol administrators and teachers should know in advance each 
time an observer is cotaii^. Tl^ observer should take time to establish rapport 
with the teacher. Honest responses should be provided for any questions regard- 
ing the purpose of the observation or the i^ture of the scales. It is generally 
n^t necessary to elaborate on the dimensions being rated, but the observer 
sluNild answer questions to the teacher's satisfaction. An effort should be 
made to develop a friendly, cooperative relationship between teacher and 
observer. The observer should select a position that allows maximum op- 
portunity for observation of instructional activities. If possible l» should 
be settled in the classroom before the children arrive. Be should be as 
unobtrusive as possible and should not promote interaction with students. 
The observer should leave at a natural break or pre-arranged time. He should 
be aware of what plans have been made for reporting results to teachers. 

Parting comments to tl^ teacher should of course include an expression 
of appreciation for the teacher's cooperation and shmtld avoid evaluative 
comments. 



SCORIKQ AND BATIOKAZS PCK TR/UNIBG 



!I!he t^raiining films wer^ ra^d by nine e^qperienned 6bserv^s t^o l»d 
participated in the deve3iopaent and esqploratory use of -^e scales. Tbe 
ratings in the UbbmI represent a copp^site ;}ud9aent of these nine pecple. 
tSiese ratings do not necessarily represent the only ratings that could be 
justified. 73iey do represent the et^idered opinion of the groi^ responsible 
for the development of the scales. The scoring rationale notes the specific 
b^viors and the reasoning entering into eskdh rating. 



Scoring Rationale 
for Teacher 1 

Uamth 

Rate this dassroom on a warmth coatinuun. 

1 2 3 5 

cold 



warm 



It is iasBsdiately evident that this teacher is either a 5 or a 6. 
She radiates a great deal of waraith. She has a pleasant dispositi<m and 
Sadies a lot. This teacher ftrequently uses praise ai^ c<aijplimantfl 
("very good," "go<^ job") and is willing to touch students in an 
encoui*aging oann^r. Each of the sttaients with ids^ she c^aes in contact 
is treated in an accepting eixA positive way. Her acceptance of ^tdi 
student as a person at^ tise overall quality of the uEunsth she coaraunicates 
lead lus to characterize her as a 6. 

^"^usia^ 

Rate t^is class on an enthusiam continuua. 

1 2 3 '5; 6 

dull ' - enthusiastic 

This teacher is actively involved in the lessee and inspires involvemsnt 
on the part of the students. Her questions are phrased in such a way that 
pupil interest is get^ated. Pi^ils work quickly to find the answers. 
The teacher's tone of voice varies and her face is alive with expression. 
For these reasons, we rated her a ^. We did not feel she draisatised the 
lesson sufficiently to warrant a rating of 6. 
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Clarity 

Rate this teacher on a clarity continuum. 

12 3^5 C6} 

vague ci^ir 

This teacher's instrixctions to students are dear aad her vocabulary 
level seems appropriate. All pupils appear to know \^t is expected of 
them and are able to cosgplete tasks without difficulty. We did not see 
the use of specific examples, but since the children proceed rapidly ^ 
and without difficulty, we infer that the proc^ure has been clearly 
esqdained at some previous time. 

Variety 

Rate this teadier on a variety continuum. 

1 2 (3; 5 6 

lack of variety variety 

We see textbo<*s, workbooks, and flaaiicfurds in use in the teeu:her*s 
groi©. At the beginning of the film, we see diildren picking up work 
sheets at a aateriiils center. The teacher uses several different 
activities during the lesson, including two original instructional games 
with flashcards, some discussion, and silent reading. We rated this 
teacher a 3. !Ehe range and variety of materials and activities enumerated 
in 5, and 6 were not in evidence during our observation. 

Individualization 

Rate the instruction in this classroom on an individualisation continuum. 

1 2 3 5 6 

not individualized individUFJ.ized 

It is clear that all students are not working on identical assignmeiits , 
so 1 and 2 can be eliminated iii»»diately. We see the teacher working with 
one instructional group and assume that there are other groups. We cannot 
tell from the film segment what the other children in the class are doing. 
Recalling the opening scenes of the film in which pupils are picking 
worksheets, ^ sussisme that there are different assignments for different 
groups. We did not see evidence that any child is working on an individual 
assignment l^lored to fit his own unique needs. Ihe additional 
information needed to rate this classroom precisely would be readily 
available to an observer present in the classro<aa. In the absence of 
this additional information, ^ is as high a rating as we can justify. 
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Feedback 



Rate this te&cher on a feedback ccmti&uum. 



1 2 

ineffective 

feedback 



3 



5 



6 

effective 
feedback 



We rated this teacher a k. Her feedback consists mainly of acceptixig 
the right answer or waiting for the correct response. She indicates wrong 
responses by a ccmnsnt which leads the child to reconsider his ansi^. 
She reacts to a correct answer with "good" or "ri^t" but doesn't tell 
a child why his answer is correct. Children \ftQ do not find the correct 
answer in time or vflao find a wrong answer have no way of knowing how to 
iasprove their performance. 



The majority of this lesson engdiasizes the knowledge of dictionary 
skills. ..Our frame of reference for the cognitive demand scale is Blown *s 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. In this framework any lesson which 
enggdiasizes rote skills would fall in the lower half of the scale. 
Included in Knowledge (l) would be such dictionary skills as learning to 
alphabetize words, learning to find a word in em alphabetical list, and 
learning to locate a word in the dictionary. A rating of 2 (Conprehension) 
would be given if students were looking up a word in the dictionary in 
order to learn its meaning ar^ to be able to express the meaning in their 
own words. A rating of 3 (Application) would be appr€>priate vh@n students 
use dictionary skills to learn the neaning of new words in order to solve a 
problem or congjlete a task. 



Rate this classroom on a fVeedom continuum. 

1 2 1**'. 4 5 6 

restricted open 

In the initial scene of the film, piapils are very mobile. They seem 
to have physical freedom of n»vement within a relaxed atmosphere. Turing 
instruction, however, the teacher is in complete control. The reading group 
is ti^tly structured, with the teacher clearly in charge of how and when 
activities will occur. Ohis teacher is rated a 3. To be a she would 
have to allow students to participate in choices about academic matters. 



Cognitive Demand 



Bate this teacher on a cognitive demand continxami. 




3ow cognitive demand 



hig^ cognitive denand 



Freedom 
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(^-Task Activity 
Rate this classroon on an on«>task activity continutm. 

123^5 6^ 

low on-task hig^ on-task 

activity activity 

Tcusk involvement seeias hi^ for all activities observed. All students 
in the group are engaged in the learning activities. Observation of the 
class as a ^ole by an observer inresent in the roost ai^t restdt in a 
different rating. The rating of 6 is based on the teacher's groiqp, as 
there is no way to determine from the film ^ihat the rest of the class is 
doing. 
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Scorlsig Rationale 

frsr Teacher 2 



Warmth 

Bate this cJl^sroom on a ijarmth continuum. 

1 2 ''3^ k 5 6" 

cold warm 

The children sitting on the floor appear relax;ed, yet there seems to 
be a psychological distance between the teacher and the children . IHiis 
teacher could have been more tactful in her cariments to the children. 
Her tone of voice and body language add negative overtones to relatively 
neutral comments. She mkes a sarcastic cisment ("Well, hello, Kevin") 
to a girl v^o speaks vAien another child has been called on. We rated 
this teacher a 3. 

Enthusiasm 

Rate this class on an enthusiasm continuum. 

12 3; 5 6 

dull enthusiastic 

This teacher can be described as matter-of-fact, or "lacking sparkl-. " 
Students are attentive but appear uninspired. This teacher moves the studcc 
throu^ the work without making an effort to see tixat it is interesting. 
There is essentially no teacher movement aM little in the way of gesture:?, 
animated facial expression or indications of teadier involvement with 
cu;jject matter. We rate her a 3* Her presentation is not so dry as to 
receive a 2. 

Clarity 

Rate this teacher on a clarity continuum. 

1 2 3 h (3) 6 

vague ' clear 

The nstructional tasks observed were relatively simple and straigjit- 
forward. The children follow along in their workbooks without apparent 
difficulty. In this instructional segjnent, we do not »iee examples of 
presentations or explanations by the teacher, so that making a rating is. 
difficult. In view of the sttdents' familiarity with the instructional 
task and their lack of uncertainty, we rate this teacher a 5. An observe:- 
i;. t^? class 'com •■/oiild have add'tioj-.al q;.7v>rt'a:i':i -.o objor-e 'ilic i*^' in:-^ 
clarxcy. 
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Variety 

Rate this teacher on a variety continuum. 

1 ''2 3^56 

lack of variety variety 

This teacher relies prii&arily on texts and voricbooks. Ihe children 
at their seats are also using worksheets. Students either recite for the 
teacher or ccasplete %7ritten work. There was laore variety of activities 
than would be typical of a 1, and we saw no evidence of the discussion, 
gas»s or other enrichiaent activities characteristic of a 3* ^erefore, 
we rated this teacher a 2. 

Individualization 

Bate tiie instruction in this classroc^ on an ixdividualization continuian. 

1 2 (?• 4 5 6 

not individualized individualized 

It is clear that this teacher has her students groi^)ed for reading. 
!Rie blackboard shows different assi^fuaents for different groups. lEhe Children 
apparently progress throu^ a series of reading books. It is not clear 
\^ether all groups progress though the saios set of mterials or i^ether 
different materials are chosen to meet the needs of different grov^. 
In the absence of this informtion, we camK>t rate the classrom hi^l^ 
than 3* 

Feedback 

Rate this teacher en a feedbax:k continuimi. 

1 2 .:;3;; k i 6 

ineffective effective 
feedback fe^Tmck 

In general j this teacher does not make specific cc^ss^nts about i^e 
l»rts of responses i/rtiich are well done or z^ed is^rovenient . She seem to 
vary between general responses and feedback ^ich indicates \4faether the 
answer is right or wron^. This places her some^ere in the rcmge beti^n 
3 and h. Since tiie majority of her resjKjnses seem to be global, with <»ily 
a few specific comoents, a rating wf 3 was chosen. 
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Cogcdtive De&and 
Rate this teacher on a cognitive demand continuum. 

% 2 3 if 5 6 

low cognitive demand hi^ cognitive demand 

This teacher is either a 1 or a 2. Sam of her work is clearly at 
a skill developasent level (1). For example, children are asked to circle 
words that vfere dictated. Other questions sure about a story in the reading 
hook. Questions vfliich ask for simple recall of specific details in the 
story would be rated a 1> Questions whidi reveal that the child under- 
stands the meaning of the story would be rated a 2. The question "Why did 
the mouse chew the net?" could be of this second type, but we saw no 
supporting evidence that the discussion was building toward comprehension 
as a major goal. For this reason, we decided on a rating of 1. 

Freedom 

Hate this classroom on a freedom continuum. 

1 2 (3] k 3 S 

restricted '~ open 

Vlhen viewing the class as a vdiole, considerable physical freedom is 
noted and students are seen talking with one another. Within the reading 
groups, students are free to relax on the floor in comfortable positions. 
Learning activities, however, are structured by the teacher. We saw no 
evidence of students making decisions. A rating of 3 seems to fit this 
classroom. 



On-Task Activity 
Bate this classroom on an on-task activity continuum. 



1 £ 
low on-tusk 
activity 



high on-task 
activity 



Students, both in and out of the reading grouts, are engaged in 
accoc^lishing learning tasks. We did sae some teir^orary off -task behavior, 
and the attention of students wandered cn occasion, (h) We did not get 
the feeling that the students in this classroom were intensely v;orK -oriented 
(5); however, there did not seem to be enough off- task behavior for a rating 
of 3. A rating of h seems to be the best choice. . 
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Scoring Rationale 
for Teacher 3 

Warmth 

Rate this classroom on a warmth continuum. 

1 2 3 k 5 6 

cold %farm 

This teacher seems friendly and gentle. He is accepting ai^ si^pportive, 
but he does not radiate warmth and his interactions with stiuients focus 
on the academic task. He uses more praise than criticism. (For example, 
a student is praised for iinowing the right ansvrer even though he couldn't 
find the ri^t spot in the b(K>k.) This teacher's corrections are tactful. 
("In order for us to wsrk, \^'re going to have to be a little quieter.") 
This teacher is rated a ^. We did not rate him a 5 because he aps^ars to 
maintain a degree of social distance :^om his stvdents. 

Enthusiasm 

Rate this class on etn enthusiasm continuum. 

1 2 3. 456 

dull enl^usiastic 

This teacher was rated a 3. His presentation can best be described 
as poised &n& controlled (3)* ratiier than dry (2). He does seem to care 
about what he is teaching. He is attentive to the interactions with his 
students rather than preoccupied wil^ the tertbook. Most students pay 
attention, but they do not seem highly interested or involve in the 
mterial or the process. 

Clarity 

Rate this teacher on a clarity continuum. 

1 2 .'3 U 5 6 

vague clear 

This teacher is either a 3 or a His students have some difficulty 
in understanding what they are to do, but he makes a real effort to make 
his instructions clear. The filmed se©nent does not show enou^ of this 
teacher's explanations and presentations for us to feel confident in choosing 
between these two points on the scale. We ^ve him a rating of 3 because 
we noted that he tended to repeat his original instructions rather than 
presenting an alternative explanation or demonstration and because some 
students .'eraiiied conrused. 
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Variety 

Rate this teacher on a variety continuum. 

il) 2 3 5 6 

lack of variety variety 

Curing the lesson, the teacher relies exclusively on the textboc^. 
Pupils work on the some task for the entire lesson. While the imterial 
did not seem to dexoand i^iation in approach, soae supplemental activity 
or a i&ore original approach would have allowed a hi^er rating. 

Jjadividual izat ion 

Rate the instruction in this classroom on an ixKiividualization continuum. 

1 2 J ) !♦ 5 6 

not individualized ' individualized 

The fact tiiat we observe smll group \toTk suggests that other 
instructional groitps exist in -^e class, so this classroom cannot be rated 
below a 3' Without seeing the activities of the other groups, we cannot be 
sure v^ether to choose a 3 or a Fran the initial class assignment, we 
got the impression that all students were using the sas» textbook (3)* 
For this reason, we decided on a rating of 3. 

Feedback 

Rate this teacher on a feedback continuum. 

1 2 3 h (T; 6 

ineffective ^-^ effective 

feedback feedback 

During the exdiange between the teacher az»i his pupils as papers are 
being return^, the teacher tells pt^ils ii^iividually exactly vihat was 
incorrect arki how to iugjrove their perforcBnce. During instruction, his 
responses to students* answers are specific and indicate precisely what 
\ma right or wrong. This teacher v&s rated a ^. To receive a 6, he 
vovlXA have to use materials or methods specially designed to provide 
constant step-by-step feedback. (For exaugjle, prograoaaed instruction 
workbooks or teaching nachines or self>checking n^chanisms . ) 

Cognitive Demand 

Rate this teacher on a cognitive demax^ continuum. 

(l) 2 3 h 5 6 

low cognitive doisuid high cognitive demsLRd 

The purpose of the lesson is to gain skill in scanning reading material 
to find a specific answer. The lesson mig^t be described as practice or 
drill in the use of a skill. The emphasis is not on comprehension of the 
material (2), but rather on locating the answer in the text. Therefore, this 
lesson is rated 1, as would be any instance of practice or drill in basic skills. 
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Rate this classrom on a freedcm continuim. 

1 2 3 U 5 6 

restricted open 

The rating of 3 recognizes both the structure provided by the teacher 
and the stiident freedcsn within l^at structure. IThe opening sequence ^ows 
a go«i bit of freedom of movesent and conversation within the classroom. 
However, the class assignn^nt is a directive froa the teacher ax^ within 
the teacher's group the learning activities are hi^ily structured. The 
teacher is flexible enou^ to accept an answer different trcaa what he had 
in mird. (For example , one boy sug^sts that birds did not have to run 
from a buffalo stmp^e.) ISie structure of the lesson, however, does not 
permit the teacher to build on student contr ibirtions . We did not see any 
opportunities for students to me^e choices in acadoaic mtters and therefore 
ceumot rate this teacher higher than a 3* 

Cto-Task Activity 

Rate this classroom on an on«task activity c(»3tinuum. 

1 2 CS) If 5 6 

low on-task hi^ on- task 

activity activity 

This rating takes into account the opening sequence, the groirp working 
with the teacher, and the rest of the class. The class shows a hi^ degree 
of off -task activity as the film begins. Children are talking, moving 
around, and are ^i^rally inattentive. The grcigp working with the teacher is 
on-task, but sc^ restlessness is observed. tEhe rest of the class, 
observed only briefly, shows some off -task activity. Since the scale 
is desigi^ to record the activities of the total class, a rating of 3 
was assigned. A rating of 2 indicates nore off -task behavior than tAS 
observed and a rating of h wuld necessitate ignoring much of the off- 
task behavior in the total grov^. 
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Scoring Rationale 
for Teacher k 

Rate this classroom on a wamth continuum. 

12 3^ (5) 6 

cold * ' warm 

This teacher is sensitive to students' feelings* She takes tine to 
e^lain the presence of the camera and is helpful and si^tportive. Students 
i^ppear comfortable in approaching her. She feels free to have then close 
and to touch them; 01^ even climbs into her li^. Ko«pever, she se&m a 
little stiff, she does not smile fTeeiuentl}' and she does not radiate ec.<^u^ 
wamth to receive a rating of 6. We rated her a 5* 

Enthusiasm 

Rate this class on an enthusia^ continuum. 

123 (h': 5 6 

dull enthusiastic 

This teacher exhibits qualities characteristic of a 3» ^» 5< 
She does not show enough e^^essiveness in facial ex^pressions , toi^ of 
voice and general mnner to be called stimulating (5). Hovi^ver, the 
students seem more interests and involved than would be appropriate for 
a 3* ^e students ax^ear willing axA eager to do more timn just ansimr 
^e teacher's questions. Tbey want to add their personal escperiences ^ 
to the discussion. OSiis teacher tries to make the lesson interesting^ 
as in her discussion of writing a riddle. Overall, a rating of k seems 
to be the best choice* 

Clarity 

Rate this teacher on a clarity continuum. 

1 2 3 ^» '5 6 

vague " clear 

We do not see tbis teacher do very much in the way of giving instructions 
or jsresenting infomation. For this reason, it is difficult to apply the 
verbal descriptions corresponding to the six points on the scale* !niis 
is a case in v^ich -ve return to the introductory i^agraphs describing 
the scale. Here we find an eisphasis on stuients icnowing what they are 
suppose to do and being able to carry |s>oJects to cosapletion withoirt 
confusion. The children in this classrom se^ to understand \di&t to do 
mSL proceed on their own without much direction fvom the tocher. 13iey 
seem confident and we observe little uncertainty. We place this tea<^er 
at a 5 on the clarity ^ontinuiu.^. relyini; les". on the point-by-point scale 
descriptions and more on the introductory paragraphs describing the 
dimension. 
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Variety 

Rate this teacher on a variety continuum. 

123 :V,. 5 6 

lack of variety variety 

In the early part of this observation we see worksheets axid workbooks 
in use. Toward «Je ei^, one child reads to the teacher from a story book, 
rather than from a text. This indicates the -.ise of supplementary bo(^s 
mentioned in h. This teacher does go beyond the qi^stion-answer format 
and uses a number of different activities in her work with the children. 
She seems to fall on ^e upper half of the variety scale. Although 
additional materials are in evidence (displays, goldfish, nmbiles, etc.), 
we would have to see these materials in use 'to rate «iis teacher a 5. 

Individualization 

Rate the instruction in this classroom on an individualization continuum. 

1 2 3 1* 5 .6; 

not iiaiividualized individualized 

As the film opens, we see children working individually on different 
worksheets and workbooks. OSie teacher assists one or two children at a 
time. She conducts individual conferences, which are arranged at the 
child's request. We did not see any evidence of group instruction. These 
observations lead us to the conclusion that instruction in this classroom 
is highly individualized. 

Feedback 

Rate this teacher on a feedback continuum. 

1 2 '3". U ^ 6 

ineffective effective 
feedback feedback 

We do not see enou^ example c of feedback in this film to feel 
ccanfortable in mking a rating. V?e see this teacher let a pxipil know 
that an answer is wrong by callinfj attention to an error in pronotmciation 
("ideals?") (h). Then she waits for the pupil to figure out the ri^t 
answer. However, iKsst of this teacher's responses seem to be general 
("O.K.," "good," "very Lood"). On this basis we rate her a 3. 
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Cogaltlv« Denand 
Rate this teacher on a cognitive demnd continuuB. 

1 2 3 k r*5. 6 

low cognitive dflmaod hi|ih cognitive demod 

Qie introductory paragraphs for this scale instruct the observer 
to rate the hi^st level of intellectual activity that the teadier 
eaitsasizes. This will not necessarily correspond to the snount of tiaw 
spent on any one levei. We see exaaples of Kbowledge (l) (practice on 
norksheets), Cosprc^ension (2) (idea of d«partaent store is extended to 
flopping centmr and then to a specific Chopping nail vith which the 
children are ftoiliar) and Synthesis (writing a riddle) . tfriting a riddle 
requires the student to aanipulate faailiar ideas and reccoddine thas in 
a new way (5). £ven though the riddle assignaent is only a saaall pert 
of the class activities, it represents the hi^st level of cognitive 
demand that we see this teacher eiqphasisse. 

FreedoB 

Bate this c3ASBrooa on a freedoa continutm. 

1 2 3 4 ^5 6 

restricted open 

This classroom is clearly on tte i^sper half of the freedom scale. In 
the opening scenes, the postures of the children and their freedom of 
siovesient Indicate a classroom vith an unrestricted ataosphere. Wien diildren 
write their saaes on the blackboard, they inten^t tr^Xy and confortahly 
vith each other. Reading conferences are arranged at the child's reqiuest, 
indicating that students also have freedom of choice witiiin the academic 
domain. Many students did not elect to have conferei^s on the day of 
the dbservation, and their choice was hoi»red* Ve did not hear the teacher 
make any reference to rules. Us rated this classroom a 5* 

For a rating of 6, we would need to see self -initiated activity in 
which children neve Areely from one learning coiter or learning experience 
to another and have freedcai of choice in subject matter and method of 
inquiry. In this classroom, activities did seem to be somewhat directed 
by the teacher. 

On-Task Activity 
Rate this classroom <m an on-task activity continu&ai. 

1 2 3 ^» '51 6 

low on*task activity hi^ on-task activity 

The behavior of the pupils in this elassrocui seem work -oriented. The 
children are hlfsjily oobile, but the incvement on the whole semn purposeful. 
Most i.*-;0 5tui'.:/, tit'c : -ic, 'j, feai'i.*.'.. ac"* .'.vit cs. II^m^-o Is a &:aaX3 
aaount oi' oj*:'-tast- s.ehavior i'vcm a Jev a-..i..ifcn4.u, but we don't aee any real 
"goofiiic c^:-" or prolong'ia uirJesri u :Uv:iy, vn the whoje the activities cf 
tJio iiiil'Jren aeets tc te nrejtcd u.\ftu''l the air.ocjpljshuent -f educational goals. 
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